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Drawing by Groves-Ra 
“My Goodness — My Guinness” 


FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION THE GUINNESS TRADITION HAS BEEN HANDED DOWN, IT WAS ‘‘GUINNESS FOR STRENGTH’ WHEN WATLERLOO 





WAS FOUGHT. IT IS THE SAME TODAY. THERE'S NOTHING LIKE A GUINNESS, NEVER HAS BEEN, NEVER WILL BE. 
GUINNESS WAS GOOD FOR WELLINGTON’S MEN, GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 
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(LEFT) WHO ASSUMED PERSONAL 


IN THE BATTLE OF EGYPT: GENERAL AUCHINLECK 
WAS CHECKED AT EL ALAMEIN. 


MARSHAL ROMMEL, WHOSE ADVANCE 
the | but still confident, were brought to battle, and Auchinleck, bringing up strong 
reinforcements and with the aid of the R.A.F., whose successes brought a telegram 
Churchill, then hit back with great tactical skill 
South African First Division, said enthusiastically 
seen General Auchinleck There is a 
complete faith in my chief 


THE PROTAGONISTS 
COMMAND ON JUNE 25, AND (RIGHT) 


After the disaster which befell the Eighth Army on June 13, followed by 
unexpected surrender of Tobruk, General Auchinleck on June 25 took over the 

personal command of the Eighth Army, which, thanks to splendid leadership and of congratulation from Mr. 
the fighting qualities of an undaunted army, extricated itself with very little further General Dan Pienaar, G.O.C 
loss of men or equipment, until it reached the short line of El Alamein, 65 miles to a War correspondent ‘I have just 
west of Alexandria. Here, the pursuing armoured forces of Rommel, exhausted | man! Rommel is a rafty fox, but I have 
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. the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread ”’ 

was the primeval curse passed on Adam. 
Posterity has never wholly decided whether the edict 
was a misfortune or not. Probably nine out of ten 
persons living to-day would admit that they take 
little delight in their work, and would not work unless 
they had to. The latter is almost certainly true. 
But in a comparative world I am far less sure about 
the former. People who have to work may seldom 
be ideally happy. Yet most of those who do not 
work, so far as my observation goes, are considerably 
less happy. There are many forms of misery more 
acute than that imposed by boredom, 
but there is none so prolonged. It is 
the greatest corroding force of the human 
soul in the Devil’sarmoury. It rots men 
and it sometimes—as we have recent 
cause to know—rots nations. And work 
is its greatest antidote. 


Of the fact that man, as a species, 
cannot live without work there can be 
no dispute. Work he must, or starve. 
Other things being equal, his well being 
is proportioned to the degree to which he 
labours. His pre-war misery seems to 
have been occasioned far more by mass 
idleness than by maldistribution. The 
agony of the unemployed starving in, 
the midst of potential plenty was not 
caused by the excess consumption of 
millionaires, though it may have been 
by their money-greed. Even the most | 
avid of champagne-bibbers and caviare- foal 
eaters could scarcely consume the victuals ty 
of more than an infinitesimally small 
number of working men. And there are 
not many millionaires in the world. Their 
inroads on the proletariat’s pre-war 
dinner were negligible. 


The tragedy of starving millions hun- 
gry for that which their own unwanted 
labour could make, of urgently-needed 
coffee and wheat committed to the 
flames, or fish thrown back into the sca 
because there were no purchasers at an 
economic price, was not the result of 
maldistribution, though it naturally 
accelerated maldistribution. A man who 
has just finished a hearty meal of ham, 
eggs and beer does not feel any particular 
resentment against the rich man sitting 
down to his quail-in-aspic and pint of 
Bollinger. But the man who has not 
touched food all day does. Even the 
driest crust may become the cause of 
mutiny on a raft of shipwrecked sailors. 
It is a truth which those responsible for 
our post-war economic ‘policy will do 
well to ponder. For any attempt to 
return to the starvation economics of 
pre-war industrialism is likely to undo 
all the work of defeating Hitler. It will 
be idle to conquer the Nazi only to 
reconstruct the plague-heap that gave 
him his chance. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS FROM 


To set man to work, usefully and to 
his own enrichment—there's the prob- 
lem: the oldest in history. At the 
moment, we are solving it by the most 
elementary and primitive of all methods. 
Having been retaught by the harsh 
necessities of war that wealth is merely 
the result of human labour, mental and 
physical, applied to the earth and _ its 
resources, we are conscripting an adequate supply of 
labour to make the food, fuel, ships, guns, tanks and aero- 
planes we need for victory. This, however, is not a 
method which can normally be applied to Englishmen, 
however necessary it may be for the purpose of winning 
a totalitarian war. For, quite apart from what would 
be their inevitable rebellion against it under normal, 
peacetime conditions, it is not, for a people with any 
degree of civilisation and specialised skill, an efficient 
method. A craftsman or peasant is a better judge 
of how to employ his labour to the best advantage, 





darins”’ (top, right). 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


not merely of himself, but of society, than a clerk in 
a Government office who only knows him as a name 
or a number. Individualism may put many square 
pegs into round holes, but bureaucracy puts more. 
The totalitarian State may be a necessary stage in 
the development or resuscitation of a broken-down 
society. But it is not a form of Government worthy of 
a civilised people. Those who are fighting for freedom 
will ask, after the war, for something better than that. 


This, however, does not mean that we must, or 
even can, revert to the motive power which set our 








“ CHINESE ARTILLERYMEN AND GUN.” 


OF JULY 9, 1842. 


Reporting on the war in China in 1842, our correspondent said of the Chinese soldiers (top, left): “It is 
remarked that all the Chinese soldiers left dead at Ningpo and Chinhae had a few dollars about them. 
It is supposed from this that a gratuity was issued to them immediately before they attacked the city.” 
“As upon our first page, we have given a specimen of Chinese artillery, and. . 
to our iltustrations a portrait of one of those formidable officers of the celestial empire ycleped man- 
‘ Our third engraving represents Chinese artillerymen practising at the gun. “ There 
is certainly nothing very terrifying in the appearance of the warriors before us, nor in the implement 
of destruction under inspection, the use of which they seem to ponder on with such a sapient air. In 
truth, charged or uncharged, a Chinese gun appears more dangerous or, at least, more fatiguing to friends 


than enemies.” 


rusty economic wheels turning before the war. For 
this, as we have already seen, worked too inefficiently 
to be any longer borne. The spark which for a 
century or more has set man to work has been enlight- 
ened self-interest expressed in the form of money 
wages. To earn these—sole source of the daily bread 
of nine out of ten—man went forth to his labour in 
the morning and returned to it on the morrow. 
But somehow, after a century and a half of experiment, 
the incentive of self-interest, though at first productive 
of remarkable, if uneven results, has proved ultimately 





‘* MILITARY MANDARIN.” 
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. a soldier, we will add 


inadequate and therefore uneconomic. For, instead 
of acting as an incentive to the production of wealth, 
it has for some time past acted as a brake on it. In 
the early years of the industrial revolution, a new 
invention, by saving labour, may have had the initial 
effect of reducing internal employment and purchasing 
power. But the loss—after a period of temporary 
suffering—was always more than compensated for 
by the increased demand for the product in foreign 
countries whose inhabitants, primary producers, were 
able to buy the manufactured article in question on 
account of its reduced price. This in its turn led to 
a rise in the domestic employment 
figures, and therefore in internal pur- 
‘chasing power. A _ growing, though 
spasmodic, incentive to production was 
thus afforded. 


So long as Britain was virtually 
the sole manufacturing country in a 
rural world, the rule of self-interest 
therefore worked. But it began to 
show signs of strain when every other 
country—also pursuing self-interest— 
joined in the industrial competitive 
medley, and, in its turn, began manu- 
facturing for export. The last war, 
with its labour shortages and_ its 
stimulus to mechanical invention, 
brought the greater part of man- 
kind into the game. By the 1930's 
every nation was engaged in a des- 
perate race to maintain its production 
by making increased reductions in 
working costs through the substitution 
of new machinery for old labour, and 
by endeavouring to force its products 
on other countries. 


The effect would have been ludi- 
crous had it not been so tragic. For 
the more labour-saving and wealth- 
increasing machinery installed in any 
country, the less its people, deprived 
of wages, were able to purchase, and 
the less real wealth they were therefore 
stimulated to produce. And the more 
that a country, seeking furiously to save 
the employment of its people, endea- 
voured to push the home-made products 
its people could not buy into the markets 
of other countries, the more the latter 
struggled, by tariffs, currency restric- 
tions and quotas, to close their markets. 
The acme of pre-war statesmanship was 
to export real wealth from one’s own 
country, however urgently needed it 
might be by one’s own people, and 
force it on some other country without 
taking any real wealth in exchange. 
The prize for which hungry and workless 
nations contended was a paper promise 
to pay that which could not be paid 
in anything which any of its nationals 
could buy or consume. For this they 
were prepared to sacrifice everything, 
and, in the last resort, even to fight. 


Human absurdity has never gone 
farther. Seldom can any priesthood, in 
its worship of an abstraction, have im- 
posed such suffering on mankind as the 
twentieth-century priesthood of abstract 
figures. If the present war, in destroying 
the Nazis, ends the sterile international 
game of beggar-my-neighbour, it will 
have rescued humanity from two of 
the greatest burdens that have ever 
oppressed it. There are many roads to economic 
sanity, but all lead in the same direction. The 
first call on the productive capacity of any 
country must be the need of its own consumers ; 
on that the life and health of the nation and its pro 
ductive capacity primarily depend. Only when that 
essential need has been satisfied is there, or can there 
decently be, a surplus for export. In peacetime, mass 
consumption is the requisite condition to set in motion 
the wheels of mass-production. And mass-consump 
tion, like charity, must begin at home. 
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IN NORTH AFRICA: MAPS OF THE ENTIRE DESERT ARENA. 
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A STRATEGIC CONTOUR MAP OF THE VAST DESERT AREA, THE SIZE OF 
BENGHAZI AND EL ALAMEIN SINCE THE FIRST ITALIAN THRUST IN SEPTEMBER 1940, 


UR large strategic map, 

by courtesy of the 

War Office (Crown Copy- 
right), is a reminder of the 
immense areas covered in 
the war in North Africa, 
and includes Egypt, 
threatened as never before 
by Rommel’s rapid advance 
to El Alamein, with Syria 
beyond. North-east Africa, 
taken as a whole, is the 
driest area in the world, and 
inland lies the vast triangle 
of the Libyan Desert, roughly 
the size and shape of India, 
extending from Cairo for 
1200 miles westward to the 
hills of Tunisia, and south- 
wards for 1000 miles to 
where the light summer 
rains of the Sudan cover 
the sandy wilderness with 
scrub. From September 13, 
1940, when the Italians 
first advanced to Mersa 
Matruh, were thrown back 
and driven to beyond 
Benghazi, this extraordinary 
Desert war has been a series 
of see-saw movements over 
great distances, where heat, 
sandstorms, and wear and 
tear of machines have 
played a big part. Rommel 
came to rescue the Italians, 
and we retreated; then 
once more we drove him 
back beyond Benghazi, he, 
in turn, advancing to El 
Gazala, seized the initiative 
and by his successes took 
Tobruk, Mersa Matruh, and 
within 65 miles from 
Alexandria at El Alamein, 
faced a most. stubborn 

British defence 


INDIA, OVER WHICH SUCCESSIVE ‘“‘SEE-SAW’' MOVEMENTS AND BATTLES HAVE RAGED BETWEEN 
AND HAVE INCLUDED FIERCE ACTIONS IN OUTLYING OASES. (Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 
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A CONTOUR TACTICAL MAP OF THE SEVEN-DAYS BATTLE AREA FROM MERSA MATRUH TO EL ALAMEIN, WHERE THE EIGHTH 


THE DESERT WAR: 
ENDED THEIR GREAT RETREAT, TURNED ROUND AND GAVE BATTLE TO MARSHAL ROMMEL. 


ARMY, UNDER AUCHINLECK’S PERSONAL COMMAND, 
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SCENES OF CRITICAL LIBYAN BATTLES BEFORE OUR | R 
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A LONG-RANGE CAMERA-SHOT OF A FIERCE BATTLE IN PROGRESS WEST OF KNIGHTSBRIDGE, IN WHICH BRITISH TANKS ARE ADVANCING THROUGH AN ENEMY BARRAGE. 
TWENTY-FIVE-POUNDER GUNS PUT UP A COUNTER-BARRAGE. A BRITISH GUN CREW IS SEEN IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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af 


A NEWS-REEL CAMERAMAN RECORDING THE LIBYAN FIGHTING FROM A HOLE IN THE SAND ON THE EDGE OF THE BATTLE AREA. A DRIFTING PALL OF SMOKE AND SAND IS THROWN 
UP BY A HEAVY ENGAGEMENT, IN WHICH TANKS FIGHT THEIR WAY THROUGH A BARRAGE OF GUNFIRE. 
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These scenes of the Libyan fighting show some of the fiercest battles of the gradually that the very grievous disproportionate losses which our armour 
campaign in progress west of Knightsbridge—-the area in which the Eighth sustained in the fighting around and south of Knightsbridge became apparent 

Army, on June 13, lost most of its tank strength in a trap contrived by The tragic sequence of the subsequent fall of Tobruk and the retreat of the 
Marshal Rommel. Mr. Churchill, referring, in the House of Commons on battered Eighth Army into Egypt are only too well known. It was on 
July 2, to the fighting in this area, said that the desert warfare ‘ proceeded June 25 that General Auchinleck personally took over command of the 
among much confusion and interruption of communications, and it was only Eighth Army, and of the situation. The steady stand made by the reinforced 
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JR | RETREAT INTO EGYPT: GENERAL AUCHINLECK IN COMMAND. 
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BRITISH TANKS AND ARMOURED CARS MANCEUVRING IN THE DESERT AGAINST A BACKGROUND OF SWIRLING SAND THROWN UP BY THE SHELL-BURSTS OF A HEAVY BARRAGE. 5 
SOME OF THE FIERCEST AND MOST CRITICAL FIGHTING OF THE LIBYAN BATTLE TOOK PLACE IN THE KNIGHTSBRIDGE AREA, WHERE WE SUSTAINED HEAVY ARMOURED LOSSES. 2 
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HE IS SEEN TALKING TO SOME OF OUR FIGHTING MEN FROM 
A RADIOED PICTURE 












ON JUNE 25, DURING THE RETREAT INTO EGYPT, GENERAL AUCHINLECK TOOK OVER COMMAND OF THE EIGHTH ARMY. 
HIS BATTLE HEADQUARTERS—A COVERED LORRY IN WHICH HE MOVES ABOUT THE FIELD, ISSUING HIS FIGHTING ORDERS 











battle at the western end of the Ridge south of the battlefield, their infantry 


ur 

“ at one time appeared to be an almost impossible position. Supported by an | went into action in the darkness, overran strong enemy gun positions, and 
he ever-increasing weight of R.A.F. attack on the enemy's battle positions and captured several hundred prisoners and forty guns, including a number of 
n supply columns, the Eighth Army managed to hold its lines and, in some | 105-mm. field guns and 88-mm. anti-tank guns. This back-to-the wall example 
he | instances, to inflict severe local defeats on Rommel's units. A notable minor | of savage resistance had its effect The momentum of Rommel’s advan 

od victory was scored by the New Zealanders when, after a savage artillery was halted. and the morale of the overworked enemy troops began to show decline 
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DESERT WARFARE: CAPTURED AXIS EQUIPMENT; “BOSTON” BOMBERS IN ACTION. 
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ANOTHER TANK LESS FOR ROMMEL. A GERMAN 
PZ. MARK III., DISABLED IN AFRICA, MOUNTED ON A 
CARRIER BY A _ BRITISH TANK RECOVERY UNIT. 


BRITISH TROOPS BRING HOME A CAPTURED ARMOURED 
VEHICLE. WITH MOTOR-CYCLE STEERING AND A CATER- 
PILLAR TRACK, USED FOR TOWING SMALL-CALIBRE GUNS. 





~ 
; a E- R M, COMMANDING R.A.F. 
AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL A. W. TEDDER, COMMANDING AIR, — ee * tect ae WAS A ae 
» . ~ . f s NDE > YAS 
MIDDLE EAST, WHO REPLIED TO MR. CHURCHILL'S LIBYA, 15 A NEW niga 2 tgp gone 
: : ‘ ornenr 6 FIGHTER PILO 3 . 
MESSAGE PRAISING THE R.A.F. ON THEIR SUCCESSES. BOSTON "" BOMBERS OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN AIR FORCE ON THEIR 
WAY TO ATTACK ROMMEL’S FORCES. “ BOSTONS” HAVE PATTERN- 





BOMBED AXIS TARGETS IN A TERRIFIC SERIES OF SHUTTLE RAIDS. 


2 





MAORI TROOPS SEATED IN A CAPTURED AXIS GUN PIT. THE MAORIS, BROUGHT UP TO REINFORCE THE DAMAGED DRIVING-SPROCKET OF A GERMAN PZ. MARK III. TANK. A DIRECT 
THE EIGHTH ARMY AT EL ALAMEIN, SCORED A NOTABLE SUCCESS WITH BAYONET CHARGES. HIT WITH A TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK SHELL KNOCKED OUT THE TANK. 
Here are some pictures that strike a more optimistic note from the fighting in Africa. Nile Valley." The announcement of the promotion of Air Marshal Tedder to be Air 
Large numbers of enemy vehicles have been destroyed or captured during the cam- Chief-Marshal was made on July 4, and is believed to be a recognition of the 
paign, some orthodox, some unusual, like the motor cycle-cum-armoured car shown R.A.F.’s gallant work in North Africa. Our pictures also include a group of New 
above Tanks and guns lost to Rommel have been turned against him in the desert Zealanders—troops with a reputation for offensive fighting. Sent to reinforce the 
fighting The R.A.F. has played a powerful réle in the North African scene Day Eighth Army at El Alamein, Maoris, under the command of Major-General B. © 
after day and night after night the enemy has not known a moment's respite from Freyberg, V.C., soon distinguished themselves in taking the shock of Rommel's 
the rain of bombs against which his own Air Force has been unable to protect him. assaults and counter-attacking, more often than not with the bayonet. They were 
Mr. Churchill, in his message to Air Chief-Marshal A. W. Tedder, spoke of “the vital { trained in bayonet charges by General Freyberg, who now lies wounded in an 


part which your officers and men are playing in the homeric struggle for the Egyptian hospital. 
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DESERT WARFARE: OUR AMBULANCES ATTACKED—RELOADING OF TANKS. 
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AN ENEMY ATTACK ON AN AMB CONVOY IN THE DESERT. EVEN AMBULANCES, DISPLAYING LARGE RED CROSSES, ARE NOT IMMUNE FROM BOMBING. THIS R.A.M.C. 
CONVOY LOST ONE AMBULANCE ; THE DRIVER, DESPITE WOUNDS, ESCAPED, AND CAN BE SEEN UNDERGOING TREATMENT BY HIS COMRADES. 




















TANK CREWS LOADING UP WITH AMMUNITION DURING A LULL IN THE FIGHTING IN THE WESTERN DESERT. SPEED IS THE ESSENCE OF MODERN WARFARE, AND THE CREWS 
OF THE BRITISH TANKS LOSE NO TIME IN REPLENISHING THEM WITH AMMUNITION AND FUEL. 


The above photographs show incidents in the fighting which has raged across | frequently receive direct hits, so in the desert do our ambulance units suffer in 
Libya and on into Egypt. The enemy have never abided by the rules of modern the same way. The fighting capacity of ir tanks, which are playing such a 
Warfare; their ‘planes are as likely to choose ambulance convoys for their targets | big part in this desert battle, relies to a great extent on the speed with which 
as legitimate military objectives, and as during their bombing of towns hospitals | they can be reloaded with ammunition and refuelled during the actual fighting 
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SELF-CAMOUFLAGED AEROPLANE RUNWAYS LAID IN ONE DAY. 
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THREADING STEEL BARS TRANSVERSELY INTO THE WIRE NETTING: THE SECTIONS : 
ARE THUS LINKED TOGETHER AND THE DESIRED LENGTH OR WIDTH IS OBTAINED. 








> oun SOMMERFELD TRACK: R.A.F. MEN ROLLING OUT THE METAL TRACK DURING 4 
} THE CONSTRUCTION OF A RUNWAY AT AN AIRFIELD. 























PULLING A SECTION TAUT: THE TRACK IS DESIGNED FOR RAPID LAYING AND CAN, OPEN-WEAVE COIR MATTING MAY BE USED INSTEAD OF WIRE NETTING: SHOWING q 
IF NECESSARY, BE TAKEN UP AND RELAID ELSEWHERE. HOW SECTIONS ARE HOOKED TO THE LINKING BAR. 





























R.A.F. MEN PEGGING DOWN THE METAL RUNWAY WHICH HAS BEEN LAID ONE OF THE WHEELS OF A “ STIRLING” BOMBER RESTING ON THE TRACK: TYRE WEAR { 
ON AN AERODROME, WHILST A TRACTOR PULLS IT TAUT. IS CONSIDERABLY LESS THAN ON HARD RUNWAYS. > 
Great Britain developed first in the world portable runways made of stout chain- length and over 150 ft. in width was laid in a single day by one of the R.AF. Works 
link fencing and coconut matting called coir. This is now superseded by an invention Squadrons, whose various other jobs are illustrated on the o posite page. thus showing 
of Mr. Sommerfeld from Palestine, which revolutionises runway and temporary road how portable runways can be provided in a minimum of ‘am The track is self- 
construction. When the whole track is strained taut and fixed firmly at the edges, camouflaged, due to grass growing through the meshes, and the gripping power is 
its function, under impact of aircraft wheels, is analogous to the restraining effect greater than that of other types of runway construction. Tyre hy: considerably 


of the strings of a tennis racquet. A Sommerfeld track runway of over 3000 ft. in less than on hafd runways, where bombers have to change tyres after only ten landings 
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THE R.A.F. “WORKS SERVICE SQUADRONS” REPAIR DAMAGED AERODROMES. 
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WORKS SQUADRONS “= i o 
IN HALF AN HOUR. : + 


WORKS SERVICE SQUADRONS” “‘ BOMBING” AN AIRFIELD: 
FILLED IN THE CRATERS LEFT BY THE EXPLOSION 
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squadrons go into action, filling in craters, rolling the earth flat, and laying camou- | 
flage nets to hide any evidence from the enemy. The work is carried out at high 


It is a highly 
| aerodromes m 


oT 
“pompk”’ CRATERS BEING FILLED IN WITH RUBBLE BROUGHT TO THE SCENE R.A.F. MEN LAYING CAMOUFLAGE NETS OVER THE FILLED BOMB CRATERS” TO HIDE : 
IN LORRIFS. THIS IS A RAPID WAY OF DEALING WITH HOLES. . THE EVIDENCE FROM ENEMY RECONNAISSANCE ‘PLANES 
As a result of the bombing of R.A.F. aerodromes during the raids of 1940, the | speed, the men using picks, shovels, and *‘ bulldozers Apart from the men who 
Service has started Works Service Squadrons for the repair and maintenance of | do the actual work of filling in, certain members of the Service Squadrons are detailed 
aerodromes. Immediately an aerodrome has been bombed and damaged, these to plant flags, so as to warn incoming aircraft of the danger of the bomb craters 


efficient service, and a very necessary addition to the R.AF.. as our 


ust at all costs be kept in perfect repair 
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LIVING HISTORY IN THE MAKING. 
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. “ARABIA AND 


OOKS about Arabia have multiplied in recent 
years, both the heavily geographical kind and 
those, like Miss Freya Stark’s, which combine a 
measure of scientific exploration with a vivid record 
of persons and places seen. The Hadhramaut in 
particular (the Eastern Aden Protectorate) is much 
better known to us than it was a generation ago. 
The inhabitants of those remote and gigantic clefts, 
with their cities of massive skyscrapers, were known 
all over the Indian Ocean. ‘Emigration is the 


principal characteristic of the Hadhramia, and it is 





MUKALLA FROM THE AIR. 


“‘ Mukalla has only one city wall: it needs no other, for nature has provided the 
i .There are four little 


steep cliffs of Qarat al Mukalla just behind the town. . . 

white forts perched on the edge of the cliff. ... Tall, whitewas 

houses come right down to the sea, most of them having four or five 

storeys, or more. ... Like London, Mukalla has also a city— 
Al Bilad—which is the oldest part of the town.” 


(Crown Copyright Reserved ; by Kind Permission of the Royal Air Force.) 


interesting to note that to a great extent each colony 
abroad is connected with a particular place or places 
in the Hadhramaut. Duan is mainly connected 
with the Red Sea, but the largest colony of Hadhramis 
abroad is in the Netherlands East Indies, where there 
are about 70,000, mostly from the Al Kalhir. They 
are principally traders in batik and sarongs. In 
Singapore the community, which originates mainly 
from Tarim and Seiyun, is small but extremely wealthy. 
It occupies itself mostly with house property. In 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar there are large 
numbers of Hadhramia from Shir, the Tamini tribe 
and the tribe of Hajr, but the standard of wealth is 
much lower than in the East Indies.” 

They knew a great deal about the world ; if, when 
old, they had accumulated, they retired (as the 
American Italians used to retire to Italy) to a sort of 
Bath in their native country. ‘* Date-trees are sold 
here for as much as from {50 to £75 a tree, far above 
their possible economic value. It is purely sentiment 
that keeps Du'an going."” There was a time when 
Cheltenham was known as Asia Minor; it may be 
that among the Arabs Du ‘an is known as Java Minor. 

The Hadhramaut, as I say, has become better 
known in our day. Some of the pictures of sky- 
scraping towns in Mr. Ingrams’ book seem familiar ; 
if we haven't seen them we have seen pictures very 
like them. But his book differs from other books 
because he was Political Officer at Aden, and not a 
mere explorer, and had a Government job to do, 
and, when he could, went about with his wife. When 
he was in Zanzibar he fell in love with the Arabs; 
when he reached Arabia he devoted himself to the 


** Arabia and the Isles.” By Harold Ingrams, C.M.G., O.B.E. 
With Foreword by Lieut.-Colonel Sir Bernard Reilly, K.C.M.G., C.L.E., 
O.B-E., Governor of Aden, 1937-40. Illustrated. (John Murray ; 18s.) 


THE ISLES.” 


Ci 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


service of the Arabs. He made treaties ; he was privy 
to our air bombings, which were preceded by warnings 
to the villagers to clear out ; and he wants to leave 
them as we found them, plus a little sanitation and a 
little instruction as to how to get a better living out 
of the soil. 

“It is,” he concludes, ‘‘an Arab country, and 
Arab it must remain. It should never be necessary 
for any large numbers of aliens to be in it either for 
administrative or other reasons. Those of us who are 
there respect the customs and life of the people. We 
do not set ourselves up as the rulers of the 
country but merely try to pass on to them 
any experience or knowledge we have which 
may be of value. If the week-end visitor of 
the future goes away having seen Arabs 
dressed as Arabs and living in houses of 
Arab architecture and does not find endless 
outward and visible 
signs of European 
occupation, our 
labours will not 
have ‘been in vain, 
and we who know 
it will hope that in- 
wardly and spiritu- 
ally the character of 
the Arab has not 
suffered by our 
presence.” 

There is a general 
prevailing . culture 
in this book, and 
a warm humanity, 
and a mass of con- 
versation which, if 
not verbally accu- 
rate, gives the im- 
pression of talks 
which Mr. Ingrams 
had with all sorts 
of rulers, shop- 
keepers, sailors and 
slaves. It is as rich 
and diverse a book 
as Sir Ronald 
Storrs’s ‘‘ Orienta- 
tions,” which was 





SA'ID AND HIS PIPE. 


Sa'id bin "Umar Ba "Ubeita ar Rashidi as Seibani, to give him his 
full name, is described in Mr. Ingrams’ book as “one of the most 
lovable of his kind we had ever met. . . . He was good-looking, with 
something feminine in his features . and, above all, he played a 
pipe. ... Long may Sa’id continue to pipe his caravans over the 
road to Du’an.’ 

([Mustrations reproduced from “ Arabia and the Isles"; by Courtesy 

of the Publisher, John Murray.) J 
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By HAROLD INGRAMS, C.M.G., O.B.E.* 


concerned with another corner of the East. But I 
must confess that, having recently read many books 
about the sands of Arabia, the legends about the 
Queen of Sheba, the oases, the myrrh and frankin- 
cense, I was more taken by the first hundred pages of 
the book, which describe the author’s experiences when 
he was representing us in Zanzibar and Mauritius. 
There is Mauritius, with 7000 pure-blooded French 
people, many of them descended from exiles of the 
Revolution. Nobody ever mentions the place, al- 
though the traditions of the eighteenth century still 
linger on there. And there is Zanzibar, and its atten- 
dant islands (all of them visited, in some peril, by 
Mr. Ingrams), where there is an unique congeries of 
races, faces, dresses and customs, and the coal-black 
negro meets the impassive Chinaman, who sits before 
his booth and, for all that anyone knows to the con- 
trary, may be in the direct male line from Confucius 





SEIYID UMAR’S HOUSE, TARIM. 


“ After losing the track several times and twice just pulling up on the edge of precipices, we 
crossed the dry beds of two wadis and a little later we saw afar the astonishing sight of an 


immense house ablaze with electric light.” According to Mr. Ingrams, 

the interior of the house was as impressive as the exterior, with 

fitted marble baths, showers, and telephones, and ‘what was 
even more wonderful, everything worked.” 


Zanzibar and Mauritius, are the islands which I 
shall remember from this book; Mr. Ingrams makes 
me feel as though I had gone to those places, with 
their beaches and storms and trees and rivers and 
hospitable courtyards. But I am not quite sure that 
I could face them; the hospitality is too over- 
whelming. There is a lunch in Pemba. The soup 
came and then the fish and then a kabab of chicken 
and then braised chicken. ‘‘I opened my eyes— 
what a lunch! It was hard work to dispose of a 
moderate helping.’’ Mr. Ingrams was accused of not 
doing justice to the provender; but he thought, at 
least, that the sweet would now be forthcoming. 
Not a bit of it; there came kababs of meat, braised 
mead, a pastry, a sweet, another sweet, ‘‘ a mountain 
of curry and rice,’’ a caramel pudding, a rice sweet, 
bananas, pineapples and oranges. 

Mr. Ingrams, after this generous repast, fell on 
the floor and slept; he was woken up for tea, and 
took it; he then took a walk, ‘ which I thought a 
good idea.” 

This is a very good book and justifies British 
protectorates ; it is a very humane book and gives 
one a fellow-feeling with people whose faces are differ- 
ently coloured, who wear different clothes, and who 
say different prayers, but perhaps to the same God 
I shall read it again, but I don’t think until this war 
is over. There is too much about food in it. Imagine 
a man returning a case of dates because some of them 
were squashed ! 

“But I had better not carry on with that subject, 
or Dr. Goebbels may announce to a credulous world 
that we are starving. We are not. We are living 
on rations and whatever extras we can get; and we 
were never so healthy in our lives. Who wants to 
eat twenty-six courses such as were once forced on 
Mr. Ingrams, he unable to refuse one because of the 
imminent charge of discourtesy ? 


The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have 
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! GREAT EMPIRE”— 
he 
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“t CADETS OF THE THREE SERVICES 
iS PARADE AT THE PALACE: CHEERS 
FOR HIS MAJESTY FROM ARMY, NAVY 
AND AIR FORCE CADETS AFTER HI 
: HAD ADDRESSED THEM IN BUCKING 
HAM PALACE QUADRANGLE. 
Z TO EE ae 5 Bs TUTE 
mompaneieanesmeme 
eeegmnten 
> ) 4 
> SIR ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR, THE AIR MINISTER, TAKES THE SALUTE AS TEN THOUSAND THE KING INSPECTS THE ARMY CADETS HIS MAJESTY AT A MASS) PARADF HELI 
“ AIR CADETS MARCH PAST IN HYDE PARK. \T BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JULY 4. 
| 
I ¢ ( N Saturday, July 4, American 
eS Independence Day, a parade of 
h cadets of the three Service organisa- 
d tions was inspected by the King at 
at Buckingham Palace. One hundred 
c- Sea Cadets, 100 Army Cadets and 
Pp 100 boys of the A.T.C. marched to the 
n Palace and, after being inspected, were 
= addressed by the King in these words 
a 4 You are the inheritors and future 
rt guardians of our Great Empire, the 
it best combination of unity with free- 
si dom the world has yet known. I! look 
d to you to guard it well.’ After the 
n King's address, Lieut.-Commander R. 
, Beechey Newman, of the Sea Cadets, 
, called for three cheers for the King, 
n then, to the music of the Coldstream 
d Guards’ band, the boys marched past 
a the King, who took the salute. On 
Sunday, July 5, Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
h Secretary of State for Air, took the 
3 y salute at a march-past in Hyde Park 
ig of nearly 10,000 London A.T.C. cadets 
“4 from 73 units. Sir Charles Portal 
was also there and ‘‘ Lysander’’ air- 
r craft flew overhead. On the same 
e d day Queen Mary took the salute at a 
a parade of 1500 A.T.C. cadets at Bristol, 
{ and similar parades were held all over 
z the country. 
| 
Y 
2 
) 
A.T.Cc. BOYS AT THE HUGE PARADE 
. IN HYDE PARK. FOR THE FIRST 
, TIME THEIR OWN FLAG WAS FLOWN 
FORMALLY. BETWEEN 30,000 AND 


40,000 PEOPLE WATCHED A MOST 
IMPRESSIVE TURN-OUT 
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THE BATTLE OF BIR HAKEIM: SCENES 
FREE FRENCH FORCES GALLANTLY\ 




















z 
GROUPED ROUND THEIR ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. SOME OF THE GALLANT FREE FRENCH ¥& 
MARINE GUNNERS, WHO HELD BIR HAKEIM, IN THE DESERT. 
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} A VIEW OF THE BATTLEFIELD SEEN FROM A DEFENCE POST AT BIR HAKEIM. ON THI 
i RIGHT ARE DERELICT MECHANISED VEHICLES. 
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) GENERAL DE LARMINAT AND GENERAL KOENIG (ON RIGHT) TALKING TO BRITISH 
OFFICERS, FOLLOWING THEIR RELEASE FROM BIR HAKEIM AFTER NINE DAYS’ HELL, 4 
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A DRAMATIC PICTURE SHOWING AN ENEMY ATTACK IN FULL PROGRESS. IN THI 
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# WOUNDED FROM BIR HAKEIM BROUGHT IN BY AMBULANCE TO A_ BRITISH CASUALTY y OFFICERS AND MEN OF THE FIRST FREE FRENCH BRIGADE AT BIR HAKEIM HEARING | 

STATION, STRETCHER-BEARERS BRINGING OUT THE CASUALTIES, $ MASS FOR THE REPOSE OF THE SOULS OF THEIR FALLEN COMRADES. ) 

o-oo — a ~~ ~~ ~~ . sian aa CEN IS TIS ES s. 
The Prime Minister, in his speech in the House of Commons on July 2, no doubt, was a turning-point in the battle.’ The exhausted and gallant 
describing the battleground before the retreat, said that after June 4 the battle Free French, under their indomitable commander, General Koenig, held out in 
centred upon Bir Hakeim, “ where Free French resisted with the utmost this desert post, a mere patch in the same brown flat eolours of the wilder- 


gallantry. Around this the struggle surged for eight or nine days. Here, ness, obscured by dust and sandstorms. Indifferent to tremendous odds, their 
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NES FROM THE DESERT OUTPOST WHICH 
TL\ HELD FOR NINE CRITICAL DAYS. 
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FREE FRENCH MACHINE-GUNNERS IN A SAND-BAGGED SHALLOW DUG-OUT. 
THEY RESISTED THE CONTINUOUS ONSLAUGHT WITH THE UTMOST GALLANTRY. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE BATTLE IN PROGRESS, WITH CLOUDS OF SMOKE 
ON THE HORIZON : VIEWED FROM A FREE FRENCH OUTPOST. 
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THE GALLANT COMMANDER OF BIR HAKEIM GARRISON, GENERAL KOENIG, WHO, THOUGH 
PRACTICALLY SURROUNDED BY THE ENEMY, REFUSED DEMANDS TO SURRENDER, 





IN THI 


DISTANCE IS SEEN THE CLASH OF TANKS, WHILE DIVE-BOMBERS OPERATE OVERHEAD. 
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aoaeee Tae eet ori emdacenicnnatiaeemenaanne ono aed : ease: ; D , 
| y ANOTHER SERVICE AT BIR HAKEIM. THE PRIEST IS BLESSING THE CROSS FREE FRENCH TROOPS LEAVE BIR HAKEIM, AFTER THEIR EPIC STRUGGLE, \ 
"i ¢ OF LORRAINE, THE GLORIOUS FLAG OF THE FREE FRENCH ARMY. 4 IN AN UNDAMAGED LORRY WHICH THEY HAD CAPTURED FROM THE GERMANS ‘ 
noo ¥ 
| 
lant | position became increasingly untenable after Axis troops, breaking through the | withdrawn on June 10-11, they left no loot behind, many guns were wrecked 
in | } minefields to their north, practically surrounded them. Day after day they and any workable vehicles were driven away by them General Koenig, to 
hurled back massed tank attacks, heavy artillery and dive-bombers. The Germans | demands of surrender, replied caustically, “Allez au diable!"’ Taken to 


' lost up to thirty ‘‘Stukas"’ round Bir Hakeim, and when the Free French were | Cairo after their retreat, the survivors were loudly cheered 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: No. 12~THE AVRO “LA?C: 


PAINTED BY OUR SPECI ARTIS 


A “WAR-WINNING MACHINE,” THE HEAVILY ARMED “LANCASTER” CARRIES A BOMB-LOAD EQUAL TO THAT 


A vivid study of an Avro “ Lancaster,’’ Britain's most modern and powerful probably has the longest range of any heavy bomber now in production. It 


four-engined bomber, in flight. Although ‘‘ Lancasters'’ have been in use for is extremely well armed, with gun turrets in the nose, tail, and on the top of 
some months—-they are, indeed, a famous name in our big-scale raids on Ger- the fuselage, and is well able to deal with any interference from enemy ‘planes, 
many--pictures have only now been released. Details of performance and as has been seen from the destruction it has handed out to German interceptor 
equipment are still secret, but some indications can be given. Powered by four fighters during recent raids. The ‘‘ Lancaster” will carry a bomb-load, packed 
Rolls-Royce ‘‘ Merlin" engines (or alternatively by four ‘ Bristol’’ Hercules into compartments in wings and fuselage, equal to that of three or four 
units) of well over 4000 h.p., the ‘ Lancaster" is, with a speed of around ‘“* Wellingtons,"’ giving it an immense destructive power, first intimation of which 
300 m.p.h., the fastest heavy bomber in the world, and-—-for a given load was contained in the Air Ministry announcement that ‘‘ Lancasters ’ had carried 
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‘LA}CASTER,” FASTEST HEAVY BOMBER IN THE 


OUR Speci, Artist C. E. TURNER. 


TO THAT OF THREE OR FOUR “WELLINGTONS”; NOW PRODUCING IN NUMBERS AT HOME AND IN CANADA. 


except those essential for controlling the aircraft. Said to be the nearest thing 
to a war-winning machine possessed by any of the fighting Powers, the ‘“‘ Lan 
is being produced in very big numbers in Canada as well as in this 


the famous daylight attack at Augsburg. On that day, April 17, twelve 
set out to destroy an important factory producing Diesel submarine 
them returned—but the factory was destroyed. They did caster 
rceptor their work so well that a civil engineer, member of a commission which examined country. It is a four-engined development of the two-engined Avro ‘‘ Manchester,’ 
packed the factory after the raid, stated that the R.A.F. success was complete. The and a lot of lessons learned in operating the ‘‘ Manchester’ have been incor- 
r four ‘* Lancaster,"’ with a wing-span of 102 ft.—slightly larger than that of the porated in this vastly improved version. As chief designer of A. V. Roe and Co., Ltd., 
which ‘ Halifax "' or ‘ Stirling '’—houses a crew of seven or eight, including a flight Mr. Roy Chadwick has borne much of the responsibility for this most important 
who relieves the pilot of the necessity of watching all instruments contribution to the striking power of the United Nations 
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carried engineer, 
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HE debate which has taken place in both 
Houses of Parliament has ended much 

as was to be expected. I emphasise “ both 
Houses " because that in the Lords, apart 
from Mr. Churchill’s remarkable speech, was 
the better of the two, though it has naturally 
received less attention than that in the 
Commons. The result was to confirm the 
confidence of Parliament in the Government, 
not merely formally, but in the sense that the 
nation’s representatives see no reason for a change and 
recognise the immense difficulties with which the nation 
has been faced. On the other hand, there was a strong, 
one might say a _ universal sentiment that, with full 
allowance made for these difficulties, grave errors had been 
made, and that after three years of war our position ought 
to have been much stronger if there had been a firmer and 
more continuous direction of war production. Too much 
was said—too much had to be said—by the Government 
spokesmen as well as by the back-benchers. A democracy 
has many strong points in the conduct of a war, but one 
of its weaknesses is that after a series of reverses there is 
inevitably an inquisition. Public criticism in Press and, 
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THE GERMAN THRUST IN CENTRAL RUSSIA: A MAP OF THE 
SCENE OF ACTION CONVERGING ON VORONEZH ON THE 
DON, WHERE THE ENEMY IN THE KURSK AND VOLCHANSK 
AREA ATTACKED WITH OVER 1000 TANKS. 
(Copyright, “ The Times.”) 


A prave situation developed on the Russian front on July 4 and 5. 
The Germans in their drive to split the Central and Northern Russian 
armies from those of Marshal Timoshenko in the South, claimed to 
be on the Don. Von Bock drove a deep wedge into the Soviet lines 
south of Kursk, and a second wedge farther south was said to have 
reached the Oskel River, north of Kharkov, with the arm of the pincers 
to close near Voronezh. The Russians admitted the yielding of ground 
east of Bielgorod including the region of Valniki, just as they conceded 
Kupiansk, 50 miles to the south-west a week earlier (see lower map). 
The fall of Sebastopol on July 1, after its courageous defence, has 
released large German forces in the Crimea, which are expected to 
make a serious attempt to cross into the western Caucasus by Kerch, 
but the Russian Black Sea fleet is at Novorassisk, 60 miles only to the 
south-east. Presumably, under the weight of the tremendous German 
pressure, Marshal Timoshenko will be forced to withdraw farther along 
the Kharkov-Rostov front, where there is plenty of space before any 
really important strategic points are reac If he is able, as hitherto, 
to avoid the favourite rman encircling tactics and to prevent a 
break-through, von Bock may be expected to wear himself out or be 
obliged to desist from his attempt to swarm across the Lower Don. 
His losses, since he launched his offensive east of Kursk on June 28, 
have been enormously costly both in men and machines. 


still more, in Parliament has its rights, which can scarcely 
be taken away from it if democracy is to go on living. 
Yet the public washing of dirty linen is full of dangers. 
The information given deliberately is always greater than 
would be disclosed if affairs were going reasonably well in 
a struggle still far from a decision. And in addition there 
is always likely in the heat of the moment to be some slip 
of the tongue or pen. Hostile eyes have followed the 
proceedings, and not in search of propaganda only. Nothing 
beyond a general pattern was, it may be said, revealed on 
this occasion, but an intelligence service is always glad to 
have before it a general pattern into which it can fit par- 
ticular details of the past, present and future as they come 
to light. 

lo deseribe the general pattern of production in the 
fewest possible words, it may be said that there was a 
period before the war, and immediately after its outbreak, 
of hopeless inadequacy of preparation when we were 
supposed to be preparing ; a period of feverish activity in 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR: 


FACING REVERSES. 
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which there was a great deal of fumbling and lack of 
co-ordination ; a period of concentration on production 


.at the expense of quality and reliability—partly imposed 


by our defenceless state, but unduly prolonged and exag- 
gerated. We are now in the fourth period, with new and 
improved organisation, though even now there is a great 
deal of room for improvement. This pattern applies par 
ticularly to production for armoured warfare. The Royal 
Air Force has had its difficulties, but it has in the main 
contrived to get what it wants, whether or not this has 
been what the Army and the Navy want. But as regards 
tanks, though reinforcements are fast reaching the Middle 
East and an immense number has already been sent, I 
think it is fair to say, on the information made public, that 
we have not so far a single absolutely first-class tank in 
Egypt. We have many good ones which have done ex- 
cellent service and are capable of doing more, but none 
quite as good as we ought to have had by this time, and 
a small superiority often produces very big results in 
battle. In anti-tank artillery the story is the same. This 
time the 6-pdr. anti-tank gun was mercifully ready, but 
a limited number of 88-mm. converted anti-aircraft guns 
in German hands gave the enemy a notable advantage. I 
need say no more on this point to readers of The Illustrated 
London News. If anyone is not up to date on this subject, they 
should be, in view of the double-page illustration by 
Mr. G. H. Davis in last week’s number, which puts the 
whole thing in a nutshell. 

‘On top of this it seems apparent that we suffered from 
a certain tactical inferiority, at least on the occasion of the 
combat of June 13. There has never been any official 
confirmation of the theory that we were deliberately man- 
ceuvred by the enemy across a concentration of anti-tank 
artillery, including the notorious 88-mm., but the corre- 
spondents who first advanced this theory—and got it 
passed through the censorship—have stuck to their opinion, 
which one may be certain has been fortified by conversations 
with well-informed officers. And the loss of 230 out of 300 
tanks at that time in action is not to be explained solely 
by the enemy’s greater gun-power. After that defeat 
Rommel was definitely on top. We could not possibly 
hope to stand against him, and the Commander-in-Chief 
therefore determined to fall back to the frontier, await 
reinforcements, and as soon as_ possible counter-attack 
towards Tobruk. The immediate collapse of the defence 
upset this plan, which I have previously described as very 
risky. And these successive reverses have led to the 
present situation, with the enemy on the outskirts of 
Alexandria. What it amounts to is that the whole fate 
«ft Egypt hangs in the balance as I write, and that the 
deadly peril in which it stands was brought about by a 
couple of hours of pounding amidst a dust-storm on the 
evening of that tragic June Saturday. 

{ have always thought it probable that Germany’s 
plan of campaign for this year involved some form of 
double thrust towards the oil-fields, those of Soviet Russia 
in the Caucasus and those under British control in the 
Middle East. Were Germany firmly in possession of them, 
and of many other products which she would snap up 
by the way, she would be virtually self-sufficing. It is 
truc that she would find the oil-fields demolished and the 
refineries entirely destroyed, so that she could hope only 
for a very limited output for at least a year and no return 
to maximum output even then. On the other hand, she 
would not require the maximum output from those vast 
resources immediately. And her first object is not to 
produce oil for herself but to deny it to Russia and to the 
Allies in the Middle East. She knows that success in this 
would before very long completely cripple the Russian 
Armies, and only in slightly less degree the British Armies 
in the Middle East. Last winter, when things were going 
relatively well in North Africa and a heavy toll was being 
taken of the enemy's trans-Mediterranean shipping, it 
looked as though the threat from the Russian side were by 
far the more serious. Now the situation seems to have 
been reversed in that respect. Obviously Rommel’s present 
force is inadequate for a thrust to the oil-fields, but a suc- 
cess against Egypt would permit the Axis to build up a 
stronger force and a new advanced base. Already the 
enemy is known to be using Tobruk, and he may even be 
slipping small vessels as far east as Matruh. Yet, at the 
worst, he would still have a long way to go and a great 
deal to accomplish ; and midsummer is already well past. 
And, as I write, what Clausewitz calls “ the diminishing 
force of the offensive "’ seems to be affecting the Axis 
advance towards Alexandria. 

The situation in Russia is extremely puzzling. By the 
first week of July there has still been no major offensive, 
using that adjective in a sense relative to the extent of 
the front and the numbers engaged on either side. The 
Kharkov fighting may have brought the Germans con- 
siderable tactical success, but it has resulted in no strategic 
gains. The subsequent offensive at Kursk has compelled 
the Russians to fall back in this and the Bielgorod 
sectors, but in good order. Two clear-cut successes 
with a long interval between them have been won in 
the Crimea—first, the clearance of the Kerch Penin- 
sula; secondly, the capture of Sevastopol. They are 
certainly important, because complete possession of the 
Crimea might permit the launching of an air offensive 
across the Kerch Strait with the aid of the numerous 
squadrons hitherto used in local operations, but such an 
offensive appears to have only limited prospects of success 
unless combined with a large-scale drive on the mainland 
across the Don, In these circumstances the southern 
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thrust towards Egypt seems to be much 
the more dangerous of the two at the 
moment, despite the British tactical suc- 
cesses which have been announced as I 
write these words and which I earnestly 
hope will have been ,further developed be- 
fore they come to be read. 

The strategic and geographical factors, 
the massing of the main German Armies 
in Russia, have hitherto made that theatre 
the more important of the two and have led to a 
general belief that the main effort of the enemy would 
be made there. Now some observers are asking whether, 
after all, in view of his recent successes in North Africa, 
the enemy may not attempt to shift a> much greater pro- 
portion of his strength to the Levant, even at the expense 
of abandoning a full-scale offensive in Russia. My own 
view is that the Axis will reinforce or attempt to do so in 
North Africa, but not to the extent of seriously weakening 
the Russian front in ground forces, though he might thin 
out his air forces there to a rather greater extent. Though 
his situation in the Mediterranean has been eased, trans 
portation and supply are still heavy handicaps. Something 
in the nature of another armoured division, in addition to 
the two German and two Italian now operating in North 
Africa, another German light division, and another couple 
of the best Italian divisions with German advisers, would 
represent about the most he could transport and main- 
tain, perhaps more, and might also represent all he would 
require. I do not believe he would either need or dare 
so to diminish his strength in Russia as to risk the loss of 
the initiative and perhaps find himself facing a series of 
strong Russian offensives. The Russians have never been 
able to launch one that was fully effective so far, except 
on a comparatively small scale as at Rostov, but their 
attack at Kharkov showed that they were progressing 
towards one. 

The Russians go on learning, as even their foes admit. 
The impetus of the next thrust might be longer 
maintained and more dangerous. If the Russians would 
stay quiet or confine themselves to small-scale enterprises 
the situation would be different, but that is most 
improbable. And the road to the Caucasus oil-fields is 
very much shorter than that to the oil-fields of the 
Middle East. 

I therefore consider that Germany’s main effort will 
continue to be made against Russia, though that does 
not imply that there will not be a very powerful thrust 
against our positions in the Middle East. The recent 
movements of the Japanese are also ominous from the 
Russian point of view. Troop movements in northern 
Manchuria continue, and it is recognised that preparations 
are being made to attack at the moment most suitable 
to Japan. 

The Japanese Armies are practically idle at present 
but only because of the weather on the one hand, and 
on the other because they have already accomplished 
so much of what they set out to do. In view of 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT BETWEEN KHARKOV AND ROSTOV: 
KUPIANSK tS NOW IN ENEMY HANDS AND ATTACKS HAVE 
PROCEEDED AT ISYUM, AND TOWARDS TAGANROG,. 


(Copyright, ‘‘ The Times."’) 


the heavy reinforcements received by both India and 
Australia and of the strain to which Russia is subjected, 
Japan might well decide that Far Eastern Russia was a 
more practicable objective than either. It should be 
noted also that Japan has suffered two naval reverses 
which seriously affect her powers of aggression at long 
distances from her bases, but would not handicap her in 
the same way in an attack on Russia. 

We have indeed suffered a very dismal reverse in North 
Africa, which may even now not have reached its worst, 
but though it has put back our prospect of victory, it has 
not hitherto seriously weakened it, provided we do not 
fritter away the resources in our hands 
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LATEST WARPLANES; U.S. TANK GUNS; 
ST. GEORGE; 


SYDNEY HARBOUR RAID. 





BRITAIN’S LATEST HEAVY BOMBER: THE FOUR-ENGINED AVRO ‘“ LANCASTER” 
IN FLIGHT. THESE ’PLANES HAVE TAKEN PART IN MANY RAIDS ON GERMANY. 
The Avro “ Lancaster,” fastest heavy bomber in the world, is an improved version of the 
“‘ Manchester’ bomber, described in ‘“ The Illustrated London News” of January 24, 1942. A 


painting and details of the ‘‘ Lancaster” will be found on pages 42-43. 
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OF THE 75-MM. GUN MOUNTED AT THE SIDE OF THE TANKS. 


Criticism of the American “General Grant’ tanks used in the Libyan battle was confined 
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SUBMARINE ATTACK ON SYDNEY 
OF AN ABORTIVE RAID. 


A NAVAL DEPOT SHIP SUNK IN THE HARBOUR 


ON MAY 31: ONLY AUSTRALIAN 
These two pictures, recently arrived in England, show results of the raid on Sydney Harbour by 
Japanese midget submarines or the night of Sunday, May 31. The old ferry-boat, used as 4 naval 
depot ship, was sunk in shallow water by a torpedo, but the damage was repairable The second 
picture shows a giant crane performing the delicate operation of salvaging one of the Japanese 
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‘* GENERAL GRANTS" ON THE PRODUCTION LINES IN A DETROIT FACTORY, SHOWING LIMITED TRAVERSE 


to the fact 
75-mm. gun mounted on the side of the tank had only a limited traverse. The arc of this traverse can be clearly 
seen in the guns mounted on the two “General Grants” in the foreground of this picture. 
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AN UNPLEASANT SURPRISE FOR THE JAPS: THE AMERICAN GRUMMAN * AVENGER TORPEDO- 


BOMBER 'PLANE, FIRST USED IN THE MIDWAY BATTLE. 


On June 14 the U.S. Navy Department disclosed that 

Island battle with a new torpedo-bomber, the Grumman 
an hour, the “ Aven- 
” is said to be 
faster 
than other torpedo- 
bombers. It has a 
range of 1400 miles, 
and a ceiling of more 
than 20, 2 e 
*plane reached the 
Pacific Fleet weeks 
ahead of schedule. 


it had surprised the Japanese in the Midway 
“ Avenger.” With a top speed of 270 miles 
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TINTORETTO’S “ST. GEORGE AND 
PICTURES OF THE LEGEND 


THE 
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Tintoretto’s version of ‘‘ St. George and the Dragon" is one of several tures 

with notes on the legend, on view in the National Gallery until August 4 The 

National Gallery is making a feature display every month of a great master’s 

work. Tintoretto, of the Venetian School (1518-1594), was an apprentice ot 
Titian, and his works also the influence of Michelangel 
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A JAPANESE MIDGET SUBMARINE THAT TOOK PART IN THE ATTACK SUNK BY GUNFIRE, 
1T WAS LATER SALVAGED, ITS TORPEDOES UNEXPLODED 
submarines without discharging the live torpedoes left in her tubes. “ The enemy's attack,” said the 
official communiqué, “ was ympletely unsuccessful, and damage was ymnfined ¢t me small hart r 
vesse! of no military value.” It was in this ferry-boat that the only Australian casualties irt 
eight killed, eleven missing, and ten injured. Four of the attacking bmarir w k 
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CAMERA OCCASIONS: BRITISH AND AMERICAN NEWS ITEMS. 





R.A.F. MASS RAID ON BREMEN: A SECTION OF THE FOCKE-WULF FACTORY, SHOWING 
DAMAGE INFLICTED BY OUR BOMBS. MUCH WAS TOTALLY DESTROYED. 
During the very heavy attack on Bremen on the night of June 25, one of the targets chosen 
by the R.A.F. was the Focke-Wulf factory and assembly works. This factory is engaged mainly 
in the production of F.W. “190” fighters, and the machine or pressing shops were hit by a 
very heavy bomb. and about one quarter totally destroyed; the greater part of the rest of the 
building was extensively damaged by blast and fire, and small adjoining shops were also damaged. 
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LONDONDERRY AS AMERICA’S PREMIER NAVAL BASE IN EUROPE: WAVING A- WELCOME 
TO THE FIRST OF THE WARSHIPS TO ARRIVE. 

The United States has constructed at Londonderry one of the best-equipped naval bases in Europe. 

It was built in six months by about 800 American technicians helped by over 2000 local workers, 

and has been in commission since February 5. All the equipment came from America; its repair 

shops can service any ship, and radio stations, a hospital and large camps are dispersed over the 

area. The Royal Navy and the U.S. Navy work together under one scheme and the White 
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THE PRIME MINISTER LEAVING THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AT THE CONCLUSION 
OF THE TWO-DAYS “NO CONFIDENCE IN THE GOVERNMENT "* DEBATE, 


Mr. Churchill replied to his critics in the House of Commons at the end of the two-days debate 

on the central direction of the war, and was accorded a vote of confidence of 475 votes to 25 

He spoke for one hour and a half, and his speech was extremely forceful. He was loudly cheered 

the end. The House of Commons established a record for the longest sitting of the war 
during this debate-—thirteen hours. 
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THE U.S. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER ‘“‘ WASP,”” OF 14,700 TONS, WHICH CARRIED 
AIRCRAFT REINFORCEMENTS TO BELEAGUERED MALTA. 


The United States aircraft-carrier ‘“‘Wasp’’ recently accomplished ferry trips across the 

Mediterranean, carrying aircraft reinforcements to the heroic defenders of Malta, without 

incident. After taking off from the carrier, the R.A.F. fighters went straight into action 

with the enemy over Malta. The “ Wasp”’ is the fourth ship to be designed and built 

as an aircraft-carrier for the U.S. Navy. Her displacement is 14,700 tons, and she mounts 

eight 5-inch guns. She normally carries 72 aircraft, and her crew, including flying personnel, 
number 1800. She was commissioned in 1940. 





THE WHITE ENSIGN AND OLD GLORY FLY SIDE BY SIDE AT THE U.S. NAVAL BASE, 
WHERE BRITISH AND AMERICAN WARSHIPS LIE ALONGSIDE EACH OTHER. 

Ensign and the Stars and Strives fly side by side. It was the minesweeper ‘ Albatross’ which 

was the first unit of the U.S. Navy to enter British waters this war, and she was followed four 

days later—January 20—by the American destroyers “ Wilkes,” ‘‘ Madison,”” ‘‘ Roper’ and 

“Sturtevant.” So to-day, from this Northern Ireland port, many warships sail in the task of 

escorting convoys and co-operating with the Royal Navy in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


THE KING AND QUEEN INSPECT U.S. NAVAL FORCES IN NORTHERN IRELAND: THE KING 
WALKS DOWN THE RANKS OF AMERICAN MARINES DURING HIS VISIT. 


Their Majesties recently spert three days in Ulster, during which time they spent an eight-hour day 

with American troops, several hours inspecting British Units, agd also visited the new American naval 

base. They crossed to Ulster in the cruiser ‘“Phobe” and returned in the destroyer “* Bicester.” 

Their path to the quay was linedibyj the men who are fighting the Battle of the Atlantic 
British and American sailors. 
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CHINA, GRIMLY FIGHTING ON, TAKES STEADY TOLL OF THE JAPANESE. 
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= SOME OF THE 2000 JAPANESE PRISONERS CAPTURED AT CHANGSHA. ALTHOUGH 
LACKING THE LATEST EQUIPMENT, CHINA CONTINUES TO INFLICT HEAVY 








— PUNISHMENT ON HER ENEMY. See 


> SIR HORACE SEYMOUR, THE NEW _ BRITISH AMBASSADOR, WITH PRESIDENT LIN SEN 
(CENTRE), AFTER PRESENTING HIS CREDENTIALS AT CHUNGKING ON MARCH 7. 
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LOST TO THE JAPANESE: \ PILE OF GAS MASKS AND HELMETS CAPTURED BY CHINESE 
TROOPS DURING A FIERCE BATTLE IN WHICH THEY TOOK HEAVY TOLL OF THE ENEMY 
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A CHINESE SOLDIER PROUDLY DISPLAYS BATTLE TROPHIES. JAPANESE TROOPS ARE ‘ A SALUTE TO HEROES 4 SENIOR CHINESE OFFICER SALUTES WOUNDED CHINESE TROOPS 
NOTORIOUSLY INFLATED AND SWOLLEN-HEADED BUT THE CHINESE HAVE A CURE FOR THAT! ON THEIR WAY TO A DRESSING STATION AFTER A BATTLE ON THE NORTH HUNAN FRONT 
While Japanese armies are massing in Northern Manchuria, other of their troops are Latest reports describe a swaying battle for possession of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway 
striving to capture or destroy airfields within bombing range of Tokyo and to clear and fierce fighting on the outskirts of Nancheng, with Chinese forces gradually 
mmunications in China, presumably in preparation for an all-out blow at Russia encircling the city Yoyang, the north Hunan base from which the Japanese 
mediately the moment seems ripe to the Axis opportunists. But China, though launched three abortive drives for Changsha, was heavily bombed on July | by large 
notoriously short of the latest mechanised equipment and in her siath year of war, | formations of Chinese bombers. The main Chinese forces in Kiangsi, according to a 


ntinues to fight grimly on and to inflict steadily mounting casualties on the enemy | military spokesman in Chungking, were, on July 2, “ more or less intact 
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THE LIFESTORY OF THE EEL. 


IRCUMSTANCES have given the fresh-water eel a new standing in our wartime food, 
so that instead of being heard of afar off as jellied eels, in Houndsditch, or as a plebeian 
dish elsewhere, it has now begun to be served as a substitute for the sardine among the 
restaurant’s hors d’auvre. It has always been esteemed in rural places, especially those 
with slow-moving rivers and waterways in flat country, because it is plentiful, cheap, and 
succulent. How plentiful it is, the rivers bear witness, not only because of the catch of 
cels big enough for market in the basket eel-traps ; but because in the spring the mill races 
have to be swept clear of the millions of elvers, the little eels, which pour from the Atlantic 
into every river from the Severn to the Ouse and farther north. Some 1500 elvers, fully 
developed little eels, weigh a pound. A Severn eel-catcher will take a hundredweight in 
one night, and hundreds of fishermen are doing as well. The supply is unfailing 
and exhaustless. 

The immigrant hordes have come back to their native land. 
They have crossed 3000 miles of the Atlantic from a deep- 
sea area south of Bermuda, or possibly from the Sargasso 
Sea, which is by no means the torpid, weed-covered grave of 
ships of old seamen’s tales, but is a clear dark-blue, with only 
a pound or so of weed to an acre. In these placid waters is the 
birthplace of the succeeding generations of the elvers; and 
their arrival in Great Britain, or Denmark, or at the Straits 
of Gibraltar, is the second stage of a strange life-history. 

The second stage began when the eels emerged from the 
eggs fertilised in the deep salt water of the Bermudan breeding 
grounds, as larve which developed into fishes of glassy 
transparency. At their earliest appearance they are about a 
third of an inch long. As they spread across the Atlantic they 
grow to nearly three inches, becoming slenderer and longer 
drawn out, till they look, at the end of the two and a half 
years of the long Atlantic run, like the little eels they 
really are. They do not appear to feed towards the end 
of the migration, and are evidently not the offspring of last 
year’s Bermudan settlers, but of those of the year before. 

The third stage of their life-cycle begins when they 
enter the ancestral home of the fresh-water rivers, with 
slender bodies and hungry mouths, equipped with bands 
of pointed teeth that have replaced the apparently 





















THREE STAGES OF EEL DEVELOPMENT. 


These photographs portray the life-story of the fresh-water eel in its 
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WAR CRITICISM ; MEDICAL VIEWS; RUSSIAN SCENES. 


AR books of the critical and controversial sort often contain anonymous accusations— 
anonymous, that is, with regard to the persons accused. Such charges range from 

the imputation of egregious blunders in policy or strategy to alleged profiteering, black 
market transactions, and various forms of unpatriotic conduct. A little more personal 


publicity in these matters might be in the national interest, if not in that of the people 
concerned. Certainly it would make for livelier reading. 

There is no lack of liveliness, however, in a new book by one of the most caustic and 
satirical of our commentators on foreign affairs, whose warnings of the wrath to come, 
uttered in the “‘ appeasement "’ period, unfortunately fell on the deafest of deaf ears—those 
that would not listen—in the circles of responsible authority. 
To-MORROWS.” 


I refer to “Att Our 
By Douglas Reed, author of “ Insanity Fair,’’ “‘ Disgrace Abounding,”’ 
and ‘A Prophet at Home” (Cape; ros. 6d.). The title, as the 
author explains, is antithetical to that of H. M. Tomlinson’s 
“‘ All Our Yesterdays,’”’ borrowed from ‘‘ Macbeth.” His own 
work Mr. Reed describes as another attempt to urge “ the im- 
placable relationship between yesterday and to-morrow, between 
cause and effect, between squandering and bankruptcy, between 
blunder and penalty, between apathy and awful awakening, 
between Munich and Dunkirk. . . . The cause of our troubles 
was the old one, immune inefficiency in high places. ... At 
Westminster still smoulder, in somnolent lifelessness, the 615 
Embers of Parliament elected in 1935.’ He denounces the 
growth of officialdom; the precedence of “ privilege’ over 
ability ; latent reluctance in some quarters to support Russia ; 
a mysterious “‘ hidden hand ” that delays action; and “ sym- 
pathy in high places for our enemy, limited at present to attacks 
on ‘ Vansittartism,’ but ready to swell to a great political 
and newspaper campaign, when the war is over.” 

It seems a pity that Press correspondents and other 
observers, British and American, who, like Mr. Reed, 
have had such great opportunities for studying the foreign 
scene, cannot get together and do something even more 
effectual than writing books to give practical expression 
to their opinions—say, by the formation of a society or 
other methods of propaganda. As it is, they seem to be 
isolated voices crying in the wilderness. One way of im- 


purposeless needle-shaped ones of their larval childhood. 
They now grow into the brown, or brownish - green 
creatures with yellow sides that all know, with very strong 
bodies, in which small oblong scales are buried in the slimy 
skin. Owing to ignorance of the existence of these scales, 


development on its 3000-miles journey from the breeding-grounds near 

Bermuda to the estuaries of British rivers. At the top is the knife-blade 

form taken by the eel larva after leaving the egg. In the next lower 

pictures the third-of-an-inch glassy transparency becomes slenderer 

and longer drawn out, till after 2$ years the eel enters home waters as 

an elver, or little eel, about three inches long. ia lowest photograph is 
of a fully developed eel. 


plementing ideas emerges from Mr. Reed’s talk with 
Sheffield slum-dwellers recorded in his chapter ‘ Guilty 
Women.” Pointing out that women’s failure to make 
full use of the vote involved them in responsibility for 
the nation’s troubles, he said: “This war . . . could 





eels were forbidden as food by the Mosaic Law. It may 
be admitted that they are not of prepossessing appearance 
or habits, whether little or big. They spread up the 
rivers, they find their way into the brooks, or travel 
overland, wriggling through the grass to ponds. Or they 
remain in estuaries and muddy foreshores, burrowing there 
and elsewhere in the mud by day, and feeding by night. 

They continue to grow. The little eel, if a male, 
becomes 12in. to 20in. long in. 44 to 8} years; the 
females become 3 ft. long after 10$ to 12} years in fresh 
water. Male and female, the females full of fat, are 
then ready to become Transatlantic emigrants. The urge 
to breed is peremptory in them, and it is only in deep 
salt water that they can. As emigrants, they turn silvery, 
their snouts more pointed, their eyes larger. This is 
held to be a provision against the conditions of darkness 
200 fathoms deep in Bermudan waters, where the next 
generation is born. From these breeding-grounds the parent 
eels never come back. Their purpose fulfilled, they perish, 
One of the curiosities of zoology is that, in captivity, 
some eels live much longer, never assuming the silver 
livery of marriage. One such eel lived twenty-two years ; 
another, thirty-one years in a well, and then choked in 
trying to swallow a frog. 

This does not exhaust the story of the Bermudan 
eels. Overlapping the territory occupied by the European 
eels, but farther west, is another area, the breeding- 
ground of the American fresh-water eel, Anguilla chryspa, 
“so named to distinguish it from the European Anguslla 

angudla, It has fewer vertebra in its powerful back- 
bone (104 to 110, males; 110 to 118, females). Its 
offspring have a shorter larva period, and true to American 
hustle, the elvers are only a year old when they reach 
American fresh-water rivers. If they should travel 
eastward, they change into elvers in mid-Atlantic. 

All these comings and goings were worked out by 
the exhaustless patience of Dr. Johannes Schmidt, of 
Denmark, and his researches are a monument of 
scientific method which did not leave much of importance 
for others to add about the fresh-water eels of Europe 
and the east coast of America. But there is much 
more to discover about eels in general, of which there 
are 150 species, and much has been learnt. Fresh-water 
eels are known in Africa, Asia, Australia, New Zealand, 
Dr. Schmidt extended his own enquiries to the Pacific, 
where the eels he sought are widely distributed. His 
small ship, “* Tana,” was not equipped for the supremely 
difficult task of finding their salt-water breeding haunts 
in that vastest and deepest of all oceans, which has 
been described as a cold monster with a warm skin. 
Off Mindanao, so lately in the news, is a deep in which 
Mount Everest could be sunk without trace. 

The Pacific therefore keeps to itself the secret of the 
cradles and the cemeteries of its fresh-water eels. There 
may be several, and from time to time some loose end of 
information about the eels of the Pacific has been tied 
up. At least three species of fresh-water eels have 
been identified there. Charles Darwin, on the voyage of 
the * Beagle,” remarked some at Tahiti: the * Challenger” 
expedition brought back two very large eels to the British Museum; and Dr, Johannes Schmidt, 
the most precise of all enquirers, differentiated three species, dark and unspotted in muddy 
and shallow places, and spotted ones of great size among the pebbles and gravel of rivers 
and mountain streams. He also destroyed the legend of a giant race of eared eels of Lake 
Vahiria, The eels were big, but the ears were no other than small pectoral fins behind the head. 

The more the eel is sought, the more widely it is found in many varieties, in the rivers 
of the Five Continents and the waters of the Seven Seas. A snub-nosed, deep-sea eel is 
found off Newfoundland ; and deeper still a strange deep-sea fish allied to the cel has been 
brought to the surface from some dark haunt half a mile or more down, where there is no 
light, and the water pressure is measured in tons to the square inch, This strange creature, 
6 ft. long -5 ft. of it tail—-had choked itself in swallowing another fish.—S. E. Grew, 


EEL FARE: 





A MASS OF ELVERS, OR LITTLE EELS, AS THEY 
APPEAR WHEN TAKEN FOR FOOD IN A RIVER ESTUARY. 





A RIVER SEVERN EEL-FISHER WITH HIS 
EEL-TRAPS., 





probably have been averted at the cost of 100,000 three- 
ha’penny stamps. That is how much it would have cost 
100,000 women to write to their Members of 
Parliament,” insisting on accurate information about such 
matters as Germany’s rearmament; failing which there 
would be trouble in their constituencies. ‘*‘ Parliament is 
frightened to death of one thing—of the voters.” Why 
not start a nation-wide Voters’ Union, to make the 
common sense of the private citizen prevail ? 

That a man need not be too old at seventy to serve his 
country in these days is proved from the work of a well- 
known London physician—‘*‘ Over Mititary AGE.” A 
Wartime Commentary on the first two years. By Sir 
James Purves-Stewart, K.C.M.G. (Allen and Unwin; 6s.). 
The outstanding quality of this admirable book is clear- 
ness, both internal (of thought and expression) and 
external (of printing and arrangement). The interest is 
partly personal and partly historical. Sir James recalls 
briefly his service in the Boer War and the First World 
War, and then describes his experiences in the present 
one, as lecturer under the British Council, to disseminate 
our national culture abroad, during his missions to 
Argentina, Spain and Portugal; as an inspector of 
prisoners-of-war camps in this country ; and as a member 
of the Home Guard. His general record of the war claims 
no special sources of information beyond those open to 

everyone, but it is readable, concise and full of shrewd, 
comment. As a neurologist he is illuminating on 
German mentality. ‘‘ The whole people,” he considers, 
“has co-operated in the crimes of its leader.” 

The psychology of Hitler and his millions of disciples 
is analysed far more extensively, in the light of German 
history and philosophy, in ‘“‘ Europe 1n Ecuipse.” By 
A. Kerr Clarkson, M.B., Ch.B.(Ed.), late President, 
Royal Medical Society, Edinburgh. With Preface by 
J. C. T. Robinson (Hale ; 15s.). The author holds that 
“the psychological aspect of war ”’ is fundamental, and 
in his chapter on “ Democracy’s Task’’ demands 
political power for the medical profession. His concluding 
words contain the sinister but slightly vague suggestion 
that ‘‘ we must be prepared to shed the blood of those in 
our own country who believe neither in our cultural 
values nor in our historical tradition.” 

Thinkers accustomed to abstract discussions and 
generalisations, rather than the plain reader who likes to 
come down to “ brass tacks,”’ will find stimulus in another 
physician's work—‘ Tue DiscipLine oF Peace.” By 
K. E. Barlow (Faber ; 8s. 6d.). This book has a special 
appeal for the “ agro-biologist,”” as indicated by the 
allocation of chapters to plants, animals, the soil and 
soil erosion, as factors in human welfare and_ social 
organisation. Other sections deal with the relations 
between ethics and biology, and between society and the 
machine. 

In contrast to Mr. Douglas Reed's implied support 
of * Vansittartism " (quoted above) and to Sir James 
Purves-Stewart’s conclusions, a plea for differentiation 
between Germans and Nazis is advanced in ‘ THE 
WINNING OF THE Peace.” By Heinrich Fraenk! and 

Richard Acland (Gollancz; 3s. 6d.). Briefly, the contention is that the more we threaten 
indiscriminate vengeance on the whole German people, the more they will cling to Nazism 
as their only hope, and the less chance there will be of an internal rising against the tyrants. 

Among pictorial war-books I have seen no finer camera-work than that of “* Russia 
at War.” Photographs by Margaret Bourke-White. Described by Erskine Caldwell, 
author of *‘ Moscow Under Fire."”. With 78 Illustrations (Hutchinson ; 5s.). From the number 
of photographs showing Church ceremonies (Orthodox and Baptist), contented-looking priests, 
and prayers for the Soviet leaders, while others illustrate the Anti-Religious Museum, it may 
be deduced (to adapt the historic remark made to Matthew Arnold in Chicago on culture in 
that city) that actually “ there’s a darned sight more tolerance in Moscow than we think 
for.” Cc. E. Byzues 
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JAPANESE DEBACLE OFF MIDWAY ISLAND: U.S. FLEET’S GREAT VICTORY. 











““moGAMI"’ CLASS AFTER 
OFF MIDWAY ISLAND. 





A BROADSIDE VIEW OF A BURNING JAPANESE CRUISER OF THE 
If HAD BEEN BOMBED BY U.S. AIRCRAFT DURING THE BATTLE 











« 

4 “ ” é 

> THE JAPANESE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “AKAGI” (26,900 TONS), © 

&§ SUNK DURING THE BATTLE OFF MIDWAY ISLAND. ; 

> < 
’ 








THE “ KAGA”: ANOTHER OF THE 26,900-TON AIRCRAFT- 4 
CARRIERS SUNK OFF MIDWAY ISLAND. ; 


























THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “‘ SORYU,” OF 10,050 TONS, ALSO QP AN OVERHEAD VIEW OF THE SAME JAPANESE CRUISER AS ABOVE: BILLOWING SMOKE FILLS : 
SUNK OFF MIDWAY. THE FOURTH WAS THE “ HIRYU.” THE AIR AND THE DECK IS A MASS OF WRECKAGE AS THE SHIP LISTS HEAVILY. i 
With the sinking of four aircraft-carriers off Midway Island early in June, of which we published in our issue of June 27—shows the 8500-ton warship 
Japanese losses in this category are brought up to five—the sinking of the ablaze from stem to stern, following bombing attacks by U.S. aircraft. Per- 
* Ryukaku,” which took place during the Coral Sea Battle, is shown on sonnel losses in the ships sunk are known to have been extremely heavy, and 
pages 50-51—and this leaves Japan with only four or five carriers in service, a they are unofficially estimated at at least 18,000; 6000 Japanese going down 
and a severe blow to the enemy. Of the ten cruisers with aircraft-carriers, and about 4000 with transports. No statement has as 

two heavy yet been made about United States losses in the Midway Island battle, but a 

C.-in-C. Pacific, stated that the damage received 


Nimitz, 


substantial reduction, 
“far out of proportion to that 


which Japan is known to have lost since the start of the war, 
cruisers, probably the ‘‘ Mogami" and the “ Mikuma,"" were sunk during the 
Midway Island battle and three or more others damaged. The reproduction by the Japanese was 


from an original photograph of the burning cruiser shown above—a radioed picture had received.” 


report from Admiral 
which the Americans 
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LAST MOMENTS OF THE JAP AIRCRAFT-CARRIER 


“ RYUKAKU,” 











a — 


£ U.S. TORPEDO AND BOMBING 'PLANES RANGE ON THE ‘“‘ RYUKAKU,” THE LATEST TYPE OF JAPANESE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER OF ABOUT 17,000 TONS, AND CARRYING 45 AIRCRAFT. 


a 











Poe 


THE “ RYUKAKU " IS GIVEN NO TIME FOR RETALIATION OR EVASION. ALREADY HIT AND BURNING, SHE IS HARASSED BY FOUR ATTACKING ’PLANES (IN CIRCLES). } 




















The Japanese disaster of the Coral Sea in early May, followed by the 
trouncing of their fleet in the battle of Midway Island, were two cheerful 
items of news in a period of setbacks for the United Nations. It will be 
recalled that on June 12 the United States Navy Department issued details 
of the Coral Sea action, showing that, against American losses of the aircraft- 


A U.S. TORPEDO ‘PLANE (IN WHITE CIRCLE) SWINGS AWAY FROM THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER AS ITS DEADLY “TIN FISH" TEARS A HOLE IN THE ARMOUR-PLATING. 


2 CBB... 


4 





carrier ‘‘ Lexington,” and a tanker and destroyer, the Japanese lost a new 
aircraft-carrier, the “‘ Ryukaku,” three heavy cruisers, one light cruiser, two 
destroyers and several transport and supply vessels—all sunk; one cruiser 
and one destroyer severely damaged and probably sunk; and more than 
twenty other ships severely damaged. The last moments of the “ Lexington” 
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ig SUNK BY U.S. BOMBERS IN THE BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA. 
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: 

= 

e 
= ye 
~~ ; 
om, | 4- AN ATTACKING 'PLANE CLOSES IN AND ROCKS THE ‘“ RYUKAKU"’ WITH A HEAVY BOMB. FLAMES SPREAD FORWARD OVER THE DECK OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 
j 











5. SHE SWINGS OFF HER COURSE, AFIRE FROM PROW TO STERN, HER FLIGHT DECK ALMOST AWASH. CRIPPLED, SHE AWAITS THE FINAL BLOW. 





























oococowesees 
‘ 
< 6. IT WAS NOT LONG IN COMING. SHAKEN BY A VIOLENT EXPLOSION, SHE SANK ALMOST IMMEDIATELY, TAKING MOST OF HER 'PLANES WITH HER TO THE BOTTOM 
new 1 were vividly portrayed in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News"’ of June 20 last. | and quickly sank the ‘‘ Ryukaku"’ and a heavy cruiser. “‘ Fifteen bomb-hits 
two | Here is the ‘killing’ of the ‘‘ Ryukaku,"’ in a series of pictures showing | and ten torpedo-hits were scored on the ‘ Ryukaku,’ which was turning into 
‘uiser | the attack by U.S. ‘planes that sent the Japanese aircraft-carrier to the ; the wind to launch her aircraft when thus blasted,” said the official report 
‘jin bottom of the Pacific. It was on May 7 that the U.S. aircraft struck at , ‘She sank in a few minutes, with most of her ‘planes on board."’ Some 


ton the main body of the Japanese force in the Louisiade Archipelago off Misima, | other Jap carriers destroyed off Midway Island are pictured on page 49 
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AMERICA HURLS A CHALLENGE TO THE AXIS POWERS: HUGE 


ANADA RANGES ITSELF ALONGSIDE THE OTHER UNITED NATIONS WITH THIS FLOAT, 
WHICH SHOWS ITS MULTIFARIOUS WARTIME ACTIVITIES. 


““NEW YORK AT. WAR” PARADE, EVIDENCE OF AMERICA’S ALL-OUT SOLIDARITY. 
THIS FLOAT DEPICTS THE CONTRIBUTION OF NEW ZEALAND. 


4 
SOUTH AFRICA LINES UP WITH THE OTHER NATIONS: SOME 500,000 PERSONS MARCHED i 


IN SOLID RANKS FOR TEN HOURS BEFORE HUGE CROWDS. 
i 


= On A ee of 


r 
i REPRESENTING THE ROYAL NAVY: BRITISH OFFICERS AND SEAMEN TAKE PART 
IN AMERICA’S GREATEST PARADE. DIRECTLY BEHIND THEM IS AN U.S. NAVY ‘PLANE, 


{ 
| AUSTRALIA AT WAR: THE COMMONWEALTH WAS REPRESENTED BY THIS FLOAT IN THE ] THE U.S.S.R.: THIS COLOURFUL FLOAT WAS ONE OF 300 IN THE HUGE PARADE THAT 
GIGANTIC PROCESSION IN NEW YORK RECENTLY. i ROLLED ALONG FIFTH AVENUE FOR TEN HOURS. 


ss 


A NN 


The United States of America flung a challenge to the enemy when it staged | demonstration of the bonds of loyalty which bind the United Nations in their steppex 
a fighting “‘New York at War" parade recently. This parade, the largest the | crusade to wipe out the Axis, for in the parade were representatives of virtually countri 
city had ever seen, was a gigantic procession in which a cross-section of the | every country in the world. United States soldiers marched with Greeks in time o 


elicinineiemeinindiedeaaaenaee ~~ 


military and industrial might of the entire nation was shown as evidence of native costume—the Greek King was at the saluting-base to give a special by vol 
America’s all-out solidarity. Some 500,000 persons marched in solid ranks for welcome to his people—tanks rumbled along behind floats depicting the Free realisti 
ten hours before crowds which totalled at least 5,000,000. It was a striking Peoples of occupied countries and the Empire, and American munition workers whilst 
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“NEW YORK AT WAR” PARADE OF SOME 500,000 PERSONS. 


a LLL DLL LLL OL OO OO a a pe nn a rr er mre errr me eo oes 


“INDIA”? MOVES PAST THE REVIEWING STAND: TELLING THE STORY OF HER VAST 
CONTRIBUTION IN MEN AND MATERIALS FOR THE WAR EFFORT. 


succensvennnll — \yunenencanecsenenenesssonnnvens 


THE “INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY FLOAT,” IN WHICH GIRLS, ESPECIALLY CHOSEN 
FOR THEIR BEAUTY, REPRESENT EVERY NATION IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


| 
| 
| 


\ 
— 
.) 


ab Bas 


v's 


REPRESENTATIVES FROM GREECE: GREEK WOMEN, WATCHED BY KING GEORGE 
OF THE HELLENES, MARCH PAST THE REVIEWING STAND. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE CADETS SWING SMARTLY ALONG. THESE MEN WERE ALL TRAINED 
i IN THE UNITED STATES. THE CROWD TOTALLED AT LEAST 5,000,000. 
i 


“THE DUTCH FIGHT ON TO VICTORY": ALTHOUGH ABOUT TO BE “SHOT” BY NAZIS, i UNITED STATES TROOPS HEAD THE GREAT PARADE A SOLID BODY OF AMERICAN 
THE DUTCH PATRIOTS GIVE THE ‘“‘V FOR VICTORY” SIGN. H TROOPS, ALL WEARING THE NEW-TYPE HELMETS. 


it was the armed forces which drew the most applause from the enthusiastic 
thousands who lined the streets. There were West Foint cadets, mechanised 
equipment of all types, including big guns; infantry, Air Corps detachments 
with fighter ‘planes mounted on lorries; armed sailors; a contingent of British 
sailors, and fighting men_ represer ll branches of the United Nat 
Altogether a magnificent spectacle t é t 


er rg -- 


sountries. Every one of the 60,000 industrial workers marched on his usual 
time off, the soldiers and sailors were on leave, and all the expenses were borne 
by voluntary contributions and the sale of seats. And, to make it even more 
realistic, an armada of U.S. fighters and bomber ‘planes roared overhead at noon 


stepped out alongside floats showing the ravages of the Germans in democratic | 
| 
| 
whilst New York's air-raid sirens wailed from every corner Of all the marchers, 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF 
THE WEEK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 














ROYAL DUTCH REUNION IN MASSACHUSETTS : 


KING PETER (LEFT) PLEDGES THE ADHERENCE 
QUEEN WILHELMINA (RIGHT) WITH PRINCESS 




















OF HIS PEOPLE IN EXILE TO THE FREEDOM OF pee 
THE UNITED NATIONS. [ SIR RAMASWAMI MUDALIAR. MAHARAJAH OF NAWANAGAR. ae foe ae ee 
King Peter of Yugoslavia, in Washington recently, pledged The appointment of two Indians as members of the War Cabinet and the 2 Fcc: An yp cggel Egy Pe 
his: régime to adhere to the Four Freedoms of. the i Pacific War Council in London was announced recently. Sir Ramaswami grandchiidven, Princess {rene (left) and Pri Fel 
. United Nations. Our photograph shows King Peter 3 Mudaliar, one-time adviser to the Secretary of State for India, and the Her Majesty's ncess = 
making his speech Maharajah of Nawanagar, nephew of “ Ranji,” the famous cricketer, are the stay may include ff 4 
from the rostrum two representatives. choice of the Maharajah is an appropriate tribute i: Visit Xo 
with Speaker Ray- to the Indian States, who have given unstinting pee in men, money and Washington 
burn ide him. | materials since the outbreak of war. \ - 
i 

















—— : 
FL.-LT. C. KUTTELWASCHER, 4 —— ~rsgeosnd i > 
Fighter Command’s ieading night- Gene: Tey’ » commanding 
pilot is now Fit.-Lieut. C. Kuttel- the New Zealand troops in 


Middle East, has been wounded 
in the neck by a shell splinter. 
The wound is not considered 
serious, but during his absence 
Brigadier Inglis is in command 
of the New Zealand Forces. 


wascher, D.F.C., a Czech. His 
total score of enemy ‘planes 
destroyed is now twenty-one, 
fifteen of which were shot down 
at night. He is twenty-seven 

years of age. _ 7 
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[ COUNT K. VON PREYSING. 3 MR. CHURCHILL IN AMERICA: THE PRIME MINISTER MR. CHURCHILL USES THE “‘ WALKIE-TALKIE” 37 MR. R. W. MOORE. _ 
on Cateatis b ae « Berlin, INSPECTS PARACHUTE TROOPS DURING A MILITARY PORTABLE RADIO TRANSMITTER WHEN WATCHING THE The headmaster of _ Bristol 
oun onra von reysing, DEMONS > . _ - ' < . ne Grammar School, Mr. Moore, is 
preached a remarkable sermon ) STRATION HELD IN HIS HONOUR. DESCENT OF PARATROOPS DURING HIS U.S. VISIT. aL Enekuosae af Hassan i 
in Berlin recently on justice and During the course of his recent visit to the United States, Mr. Churchill took a day off from conferences to inspect, at a succession to Mr. A. P. Boissier. 
love as the basis for a better southern Army camp, the infantry’s largest training post, seeing, among other things, a battle exercise of hundreds of parachute He was born in 1906, was assistant 
world. He is a prominent Church troops. The Prime Minister, in a speech after the operations, said: “I am enormously impressed by the thoroughness and master at Rossall School, 1928-31 : 
rebel against Nazi paganism. He precision with which the formation of the great wartime army of the United States is proceeding. The day will come when sixth-form master at Shrewsbury, 

was cheered by his congregation. ‘a the British and American Armies will march into countries . - . as liberators.” PER 1931-38. = 
aaa é en ——— os _ Z 

















PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT, WITH LORD HALIFAX, GREET BRITISH AND AMERICAN HEROES OF THE UNITED NATIONS PARADE: (L. TO R.) FL.-LT. MCALPIN, LT. GEORGI % 
HEROES AT THE WHITE HOUSE: SQ.-LDR. J. D. NETTLETON, V.C., IS SECOND FROM LEFT. WELCH AND SQUADRON-LEADER NETTLETON, V.C., WAVE TO THE CROWD. 
British and American heroes were welcomed recently in the United States, not only by the troops, men of the Royal Navy and the Air Force. The Americans were U.S. ohenen cited “for 


President and Mrs, Roosevelt and the British Ambassador, Lord Halifax (now back in England), valour in actions against the Japanese.” Amorg our airmen heroes was Sq.-Ldr. Nettleton, 
but also by huge crowds of the American people. The British detachment included Commando who was awarded the V.C. for his magnificent handling of his aircraft during the raid on Augsburg 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
H.M. KING GEORGE Vi 


‘4 


WECTALLY SEAFCS 
4 AND MATURED 
Supplied in botte @ 


fs 


i 














MAXIMUM PRICES: 22/6 PER BOTTLE; HALF BoTT Le !1/9.(U.K. ONLY) 





THE ONLY GIN THAT HOLDS THE BLUE SEAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF HYGIENE 
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Research... 


Raleigh wasted no time ; each 
day, he filled ‘the unforgiving 
minute with sixty seconds’ 
worth of distance run.’ 

Diligently, in an improvised 
laboratory aboard his ship, 
he turned his enforced leisure 
to research. 


Raleigh Cycles are rationed. Register your order with 
your dealer, but try to carry on with your existing 
machine and leave the new bicycles for war workers. 


RALEIGH 


THE ALL-STEEL BICYCLE 


THE RALEIGH CYCLE CO. LTD., 








The Raleigh organisation of 
today perpetuates that indus- 
trious and worthy example. 
Research has led the van 
of Raleigh progress, has main- 
tained and will continue to 
maintain the Raleigh Cycle’s 
enviable pride of place. 





LENTON, NOTTINGHAM 





RNS5 





Champion Plugs 
‘Iron out’ 


shudder that worry your car and 


the hills 


qs 


Champions, kept clean and tested, te ne & F 
banish the knock and jerk and <= a 


you at every climb. The strong, 
hot Champion spark means 


fullest power from every 
precious drop of petrol, - 


and gives 
tired cars 
new life. 








WITH THE FAMOUS 
SILLMENT SEAL 


The scientific Sillment 
Sealing of Champion 
Plugs explains their 
unique efficiency. Sill- 
ment is a dry powder 
which when compressed 
forms an absolute seal 
against that leakage at 
the shoulder and past 
the centre electrode, so 
troublesome with ordi- 
nary plugs. 


For those who smoke for 
pleasure and not from habit 


PLAIN OR CORK-TIPPED 


20 for 2/- 





SMALL PACKET 1- 
LARGE PACKET 2'6 





More Vital, more 
Dependable than ever 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED is He 
The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export 


PLUS PURCHASE 
TAX 




















Go 
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Nothing can be producedout of 
MRS. E. FLATT OF CHEAM, SURREY nothing, said the philosopher 

. and the makers of Kia- 
Ora can but echo him in 
droughty moments. But 
when truit juices are available, 


then indeed something of 
q* SHOW an worth is made of them ! 


advocates 





system for 
sroup savings ||) 7 

















CRITTALL “FTCHE great feature of our Savings group is its ORA 
WINDOWS steady growth,” says Mrs. Flatt, the secretary. ~\ Se 


Mrs. Flatt’s group was started two years ago at 
the Wardens’ Post in Glebe Road, Cheam. ‘‘ Every 
little while we put up a notice at our Post urging 
each present member to bring one new member that 
WHEN week. It’s amazing how well this ‘ snowball’ idea 

YOU works. People are keen and very willing to help 
REBUILD but they are apt to slip back if not reminded. As 
secretary, I’ve made it my job to keep reminding 
them and you can see the results in our savings a ae 
totals. When I took over 17 months ago, the Lime Juice Cordial 2/6 
ee a ee ee average was about £36 tos. a month. But for a Gronge Baeky. Lemon Sisley 2/9 
LTD., 210 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.1 long time now it’s been £ 450 a month.” 


















































“Salesmanship? Well, yes—I | they can manage — even a very 
do try to introduce a touch of | little,solong asit comes in regular- 


it into my methods,” says this | ly, is splendidly worth while.” 


enterprising but are sl * One field I've rather — VANTE ILA 





modest secretary. y hus- | ized in—that’s children. 
band’s business is concerned with | really are marvellous, once you SHIRTS 
that, you see, and I suppose I | can get them started. One 
have picked up hints from him. | little boy brings me as much as made to match 
I don’t chivvy or pester people 7s. 6d. sometimes—money he 


—that would never do. I just has earned himselt. I try to “VAN H f U SEN” 
make my c¢ alls regularly and ae a ee ol sweets on mae 
chat about all sorts of sO that can give a Ife Ww are COLLARS 
: : time as a_ reward, Bribery 
things —-a son coming home on ; 


] | ht seis But it’s all in such a very excel- 
eave, a daughter joining up R : 
7 o J S P» lent cause ! 


ay. A sy athetic < osphere ‘ ‘ 
Say ympathetic utmospher ms ss + Complete Satisfaction 


helps so much.” 
Wik ne) QV “QOur totals, imposing as they | TO GROUP SECRETARIES. ; 
lye Wie, USGS 3b} NG sound, are all made up of small Give us your Savings Story— OWING TO EXISTING CONDITIONS 
= SUPPLIES ARE VERY RESTRICTED 


sums. ‘The members are just | not necessarily for publication— 
LONDON HATS aye Bess 


ordinary and som«e in case it may help others. 


of them have been Write to Room 704, 
WiLL TOP 
TH 


for 


















hard hit by the The National Savings 


war. But I try Committee, 18, Great ‘+  * tpebeiens eb 


to keep them up Smith Street, Tri- -al 4 > 


to whatever London, S.W.1. 
ToYs was 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


om 











MODELAEROPLANES |). 


Pedigree 


PRAMS FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 






Well done. Mrs. Flatt — 


and may your fine example encourage others to 
- join or form Street Savings Groups. Details 
and the name and address of the Secretary 
of your local War Savings Committee are 
available at your Post Office. 






Vedi DOLLS 
Gets / 58¥5 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3 4 : 
a LIN ES BF os ROS LTD| D 
DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF Issued by the National Sarines Committee ROS LTD| 
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OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 
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Famous © UEENS 





HIGHLAND | 
UEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 





There are those to whom “HIGHLAND 


QUEEN” may be a name and no more. 


Tasting will reveal to them that this HIGHLAND 
honoured name is, in fact, a symbol of the QUEEN 


highest achievement. Tasting will show 


them that “HIGHLAND QUEEN” Grand 


Ky (Q ‘ Ly. ’ H ARS : 3 SCOTCH WHISKY E 

I8™ (Queen Alarys Own) ROYAL HUSS benim tneaies aye | 
i “ Fi 
The original regiment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as Hussars SLRS Oi TH SCOTLAND gh 
In 1821, however, it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858. It was given MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH. y. +53 
its title 18th Queen Mary's Own Royal Hussars when Her Majesty Queen Mary ee mf out Guaranty eo 
2came its Co sin of in , inke e 13th Hussars after the stilleries ’ whe ta aly m2 e 

: cach *y ee waned me ee ‘i sicaaliii Glen Moray — Glenlivet, Morayshire, and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire 
war -18. 





Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment’s record caused it to be 
re-formed and earn its present distir and honoured name. 















































perfect In spite ¢ his the 
are still to bet apie 
| pre-War price 
P. I ’ z for they w A e 
. o re e€ CO your “‘war-weary 


yOu can get a set 





‘As you consider 48,000 miles since 1936 of some 
value to you, my 2} litre Jaguar, purchased in 
May, 1937, has done 73,000 miles with no serious 
trouble, and with only decarbonising three times. 
Even on Pool petrol, the car will do 85 m.p.h., 
with three passengers. Petrol consumption ts 
194/20 m.p.g., and oil well over 1,000 m.p.g.”’ 
January, From Mr, J. A. Thornton, W008, MoLMOR, 
1942 Brighouse 


KLG SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED 
LONDON, S.W. 15. 
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